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Ag  in  the  Classroom 


A bi-monthly  newsletter  for  the  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom  Program.  Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  to 
help  students  understand  the  important  role  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  economy.  For  information,  contact  the 
AITC  Director,  Room  317-A,  Administration  Bldg.,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250-2200.  202/720-5727 
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World  Hunger  and  Public  Policy  Issues 
Discussed  at  Conference 


One  of  the  most  challenging  presentations  at  the 
recent  Ag  in  the  Classroom  national  conference 
dealt  with  issues  relating  to  world  hunger.  J.R. 
“Deep”  Ford,  a professor  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  shared  his  thoughts  on  this  major  world 
concern — and  on  how  classroom  teachers  can 
make  their  students  more  aware  of  the  problem. 

Ford  noted  that  the  theme  of  the  conference, 
“Connections,”  is  “central  to  my  own  work.  . . . 
[Among  these  are]  connections  related  to  food  and 
agricultural  production,  food  aid,  food  and 
agricultural  imports  and  exports.” 

The  real  world  hunger  problem,  Ford  observed, 
is  not  “what  you  see  on  the  six  o’clock  news.”  In 
fact,  these  temporary  food  shortages  account  for 
only  10  percent  of  the  deaths  from  hunger-based 
illnesses. 

“Chronic  food  insecurity,”  on  the  other  hand,  “is 
the  killer,”  Ford  continued.  This  type  of  hunger 
accounts  for  15  million  deaths  annually — 35,000 
each  day. 

“While  this  is  taking  place,”  he  added,  “we  have 
a world  that  produces  enough  food  to  feed 
everyone  . . . about  five  pounds  of  food  per  day, 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  needed  to 
support  life.” 

Public  policy  has  a significant  impact  on 
chronic  food  insecurity.  “For  instance,  when 
foreign  direct  investment  is  promoted  in  a particu- 
lar country,  that  often  takes  land  away  from 
domestic  producers,”  he  said. 

Even  humanitarian  food  assistance  can  harm 
local  agricultural  production.  Cheaper  imported 
food  competes  with  local  producers,  forcing  them 


to  migrate  to  cities  and  become  city-dwellers,  or 
change  their  domestic  production  to  export  crops. 
When  the  food  aid  is  later  unavailable,  the  country 
no  longer  has  the  ability  to  feed  its  people  due  to 
the  displacement  of  its  agricultural  sector. 

Ford  offered  one  example  of 
how  teachers  could  use  a ham- 
burger to  help  students  under- 
stand the  global  nature  of  food 
production  today.  “You  can  trace 
the  origins  of  these  products — 
historically,  wheat  originated  in 
the  Near  East.”  You  could  also 
point  out  to  students  that  when 
there  is  a disease  in  today’s 
crops,  scientists  often  go  back 
to  the  place  of  origin  to  find  a 
cure. 

“Or,”  he  says,  “you  could 
talk  about  a candy  bar.”  What 
are  the  implications  of  a new 
technology  that  “suggests 
that  cocoa  may  soon  be 
grown  in  a vat?  What  might  that  mean 
for  food  availably  in  Ghana  or  Grenada,  where 
cocoa  is  grown  today?  What  might  that  mean  for 
immigration  to  the  United  States?” 

Ford  concluded  by  noting  the  power  that 
teachers  have  for  the  future:  “If  you  want  to 
promote  development  for  five  years,  write  a book. 
If  you  want  to  promote  development  for  20  years, 
plant  a tree.  If  you  want  to  promote  development 
forever,  educate  the  children.” 
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University  of  Vermont 
professor  J.R.  “Deep” 
Ford  outlined  the  connec- 
tions between  public  pol- 
icy and  world  hunger. 


Editor’s  Note 

Last  spring  a major  corporation  decided  to  involve  students  in  their  community  programs.  Giv- 
ing them  a set  amount  to  distribute  to  charities,  management  then  oversaw  the  distribution. 
Not  content  to  simply  follow  the  company’s  history  of  gift-giving,  the  students  set  aside  a por- 
tion as  seed  money  to  organize  a fundraiser.  Their  resourcefulness  and  entrepreneurial  spirit 
allowed  them  to  give  more  money  to  charities. 

The  lesson  they  teach  all  of  us  is  a valuable  one.  In  whatever  we  do,  there  are  always  alter- 
natives to  explore;  a challenge  to  go  beyond  what’s  expected  of  us;  to  truly  make  a difference. 

This  outlook  runs  strong  with  everyone  involved  with  AITC,  and  has  made  the  program 
flourish.  Sharing  existing  projects  with  fellow  attendees  was  a key  part  of  the  recent  national 
conference.  Exciting  to  see  were  the  many  new  ideas  coming  forth  from  newcomers  and  “old- 
timers”  alike,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  participants  went  home,  ready  to  tackle  a 
new  project,  achieving  growth  in  their  program.  This  issue  highlights  just  a few  of  these 
success  stories  bringing  agriculture  education  to  our  youth.  — Laurie  Green 

[NOTE:  Laurie  Green  is  serving  as  Acting  Director  of  the  AiTC  until  a permanent  appointment  is  made. 
Ms.  Green  is  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Maryland,  where  she  has  worked  with  the 
state’s  ag  education  program  for  the  last  four  years.] 


New  Book  Lets  You  Test  Your  AG  IQ 


What’s  your  agricultural  IQ?  See  how  many  of 
these  questions  you  can  answer  correctly: 

IWhat  is  the  number  one  agricultural 
■ export  in  the  United  States? 

a.  beef  c.  corn 

b.  potatoes  d.  roses 

2  What  is  the  world’s  most  widely  eaten 
■ meat? 

a.  pork  c.  chicken 

b.  beef  d.  turkey 

3  How  many  one-pound  loaves  of  bread  can 
■ be  produced  from  one  acre  of 
wheat? 

a.  500  c.  15,000 

b.  2,000  d.  7,000 

4  Who  was  the  first  American  farmer  to  eat 
■ ice  cream? 

a.  George  Washington  c.  Thomas  Jefferson 
b.  John  Adams  d.  James  Madison 

5  What’s  America’s  favorite 
■ fresh  fruit? 

a.  bananas  c.  oranges 

b.  apples  d.  strawberries 


These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  are 
included  in  Agriculture  101:  Fun  Facts  To  Know 
and  Tell,  a publication  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education  of  Ohio  State  University. 
The  publication  is  designed  to  increase  the 
public’s  awareness  of  the  complexity  of  agricul- 
ture— from  basic  facts  through  production, 
processing,  and  distribution.  The  booklet,  devel- 
oped by  students  in  an  Agricultural  Communica- 
tion class  at  Ohio  State,  uses  a quiz  format 
“because  it’s  fun,  stimulates  curiosity,  and 
provides  a quick  way  to  share  information,” 
according  to  the  book’s  foreword. 

The  questions  in  the  booklet  cover  all  facets  of 
agriculture  and  are  at  varying  levels  of  difficulty.  It 
would  be  a valuable  resource  for  teachers — and  a 
fun  way  for  students  to  learn  more  about  Amer- 
ica’s number  one  industry. 

Copies  of  Agriculture  101  are  available  for  $5. 
Contact  Curtis  E.  Paulson,  Agricultural  Communi- 
cation Coordinator,  204  Agricultural  Administra- 
tion, 2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  OH  43210  or 
call  614-292-0450. 
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First  Graders’  Tomato  Crop  Yields  Knowledge 
About  Economics 


Can  first  graders  understand  basic  economics? 
They  can  if  their  teacher  is  Kay  Hollifield,  who 
combined  her  interest  in  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomics for  a unit  her  students  will  never  forget. 

“I  wanted  to  give  students  a concrete  idea  of 
how  our  economic  system  works,”  says  Hollifield, 
a teacher  at  County  Line  Elementary  School  in 
Barrow  County,  Georgia.  “I  decided  that  a unit  on 
planting  would  also  allow  me  to  integrate  math, 
science,  and  social  studies.”  With  her  first  graders, 
Hollifield  set  up  a small  business  growing  and 
selling  tomato  plants. 

Of  course,  the  students  needed  capital  to 
finance  their  business  venture.  Hollifield  worked 
with  her  school’s  business  partner,  Bank  South.  A 
loan  officer  visited  her  first  grade  classroom  and 
had  all  the  students  fill  out  loan  applications.  It 
took  a very  long  time.  “The  hardest  thing  was 
getting  the  first  graders  to  write  on  the  lines,” 
Hollifield  said.  After  reviewing  their  credit  worthi- 
ness, the  loan  officer  approved  a loan  for  $30. 

The  students  used  the  money  to  purchase 
seeds  and  the  other  materials  they  would  need. 
Hollifield  used  their  experiences  to  encourage 
them  to  think  creatively  about  such  important 
economics  concepts  as  scarcity  and  interdepen- 
dence. She  asked  probing  questions:  “What 
happens  to  a tomato  farmer  if  there  isn’t  enough 
rain  to  produce  a crop?  How  does  that  affect 
consumers?  How  many  different  people  are 
involved  in  bringing  a tomato  from  field  to  mar- 
ket?” 

In  fact,  Hollifield’s  lessons  on  scarcity  proved  to 
be  a preview  of  what  actually  happened  in  her 
class.  “One  flat  of  tomato  plants  never  grew  more 
than  1”  high,”  she  reported.  “We  never  could 
figure  out  exactly  what  happened.” 

The  partial  crop  failure  caused  the  students  to 
reevaluate  how  they  would  use  the  profits  from 
their  business  venture.  “In  the  beginning,  they  had 
grand  plans,”  Hollifield  said.  “But  they  had  to  scale 
them  back  when  the  plants  didn’t  grow.” 

Students  had  to  scale  back  a second  time  to 
deal  with  another  economic  reality — you  can’t 
spend  money  on  things  you  want  if  you  have  to 
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spend  it  on  things  you  need.  Hollifield’s  classroom 
had  an  electric  pencil  sharpener.  The  rule  was  that 
students  were  to  use  it  only  under  the  teacher’s 
watchful  eye.  One  day,  however,  Mrs.  Hollifield 
went  to  a conference. 

“First  graders  being  first 
graders  told  the 
substitute  that  they 
were  always  allowed 
to  use  the  pencil 
sharpener  by  them- 
selves,” she  said. 

When  the  motor 
burned  up,  the 
students  had 
another  important 
obligation  to  meet. 

Finally  the  crop 
came  up.  Students 
took  orders  for 
their  plants  and 
delivered  them  to 
satisfied  customers  (mostly 
moms  and  dads).  Then  they  took  a field  trip  to  the 
bank  to  repay  their  loan. 

“We  had  elected  a president  and  a vice- 
president  of  our  company,”  Hollifield  reported. 
“They  told  the  loan  officer  that  since  they  had  paid 
off  the  note  a few  days  early,  they  didn’t  think  they 
should  have  to  pay  all  the  interest.”  He  rebated  six 
cents.  Then — although  cautioning  students  that 
bank  officers  wouldn’t  usually  do  such  a thing — he 
donated  the  full  amount  they  had  repaid  to  the 
class. 

In  all,  the  project  took  three  months.  It 
gave  students  a taste  of  the  real  challenges 
faced  by  farmers  every  day.  It  helped 
them  understand  how  our  economic 
system  works.  (In  fact,  Hollifield  was 
named  Elementary  Economics 
Teacher  of  the  Year  by  the  Georgia 
Council  on  Economics.)  Finally,  it  helped 
students  understand  more  about  science, 
social  studies,  math,  and  reading. 


First  graders  tomato 
company  “ officers ” 
negotiated  with  bank 
officer  for  rebate  on  loan. 
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Teaching  Agriculture  Through 
Children’s  Literature 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  Ag  in  the  Classroom  activities  is  the  fact  that 
they  help  teachers  teach  the  existing  curriculum 
rather  than  ask  them  to  teach  an  extra  subject. 

Now  a new  approach — using  children’s  literature 
to  teach  agricultural  concepts — offers  the  prospect 
of  involving  many  more  teachers. 

“Especially  in  the  primary  grades,  teachers  are 
familiar  with  using  children’s  books  in  their 
classrooms.  If  we  can  show  them  how  this  same 
approach  can  incorporate  lessons  about  agricul- 
ture, teachers  are  much  more  receptive,”  says 
Elizabeth  Wolanyk,  state  contact  for  AITC  in  New 
York  and  one  of  the  strongest  proponents  of  this 
teaching  approach. 


New  York  is  one  of  the 
states  that  has  devel- 
oped an  annotated  list 
of  books  teachers  can 
use  to  incorporate 
lessons  about  agricul- 
ture into  their  class- 
rooms. The  need  was 
presented  as  teach- 
ers began  complain- 
ing about  the  kinds 
of  books  they  found 
in  their  local  and 
school  libraries. 
“Very  often,  the 
information  was 
outdated  or 
included  negative 
stereotypes,” 
Wolanyk  says.  “We 
began  developing  the  book  list  as  a service  to 
teachers  so  we  could  help  them  identify  the  good 
children’s  literature  that  includes  accurate  informa- 
tion about  agriculture.” 

Books  that  appear  on  the  New  York  book  list 
must  meet  a variety  of  criteria.  Most  important, 
they  must  accurately  reflect  agriculture  today.  For 
example,  Wolanyk  had  an  entymologist  review  a 
book  on  fireflies  before  it  was  included  on  the  list. 


Expanding  topics  of 
children’s  literature 
exposes  the  world  of 
agriculture  to  students. 


Other  considerations 
include  stereotypes  (“If  all  farmers  are  shown 
wearing  bib  overalls,  that’s  a problem”),  showing  a 
balance  of  races,  and — to  the  extent  possible — 
showing  women  in  a wide  variety  of  roles. 

Once  the  books  are  identified,  teachers  can  use 
them  to  plan  their  lessons.  But  one  of  the  chal- 
lenges teachers  face  is  the  availability  of  the 
books.  “Children’s  books  don’t  stay  in  print  very 
long,”  says  Wolanyk.  “If  you  find  a book  you  like, 
buy  it  or  get  your  library  to  buy  it,”  she  advises. 
New  York  has  purchased  a stock  of  several 
children’s  books  that  they  want  to  make  available 
to  teachers.  v 

One  of  the  great  advantages  in  using  children’s 
literature  to  teach  agriculture  is  that  teachers  feel 
confident  using  this  approach.  “Teachers  are  not 
afraid  to  teach  this  way  because  they’re  already 
using  children’s  literature  in  their  classrooms,” 
Wolanyk  says.  “Some  teachers  may  already  be 
familiar  with  The  Very  Hungry  Caterpillar.  But  they 
might  not  think  to  use  that  to  teach  the  days  of  the 
week,  the  life  cycle  of  the  caterpillar,  or  to  teach 
nutrition.  This  approach  simply  broadens  the  way 
that  teachers  are  using  certain  materials.” 

Copies  of  New  York’s  book  list  are  available  for 
$2  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Excerpts  are 
listed  on  page  7. 
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Nebraska  Materials  Include  Crop  Cards, 
Lesson  Plans,  and  Game 


Just  as  students  have  unique  learning  styles,  so 
do  teachers  have  a variety  of  needs.  To  meet 
these  varying  needs,  Nebraska’s  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  program  has  developed  new  materials 
that  teachers  can  adapt  to  their  own  teaching  style 
and  the  needs  of  their  students. 

The  Food  Price  Game  is  a board  game  for 
students  in  grades  5 through  8.  The  game  helps 
students  understand  some  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  American  agriculture — while  encourag- 
ing them  to  use  math,  read  graphs,  and  draw 
conclusions. 

The  board  itself  is  designed  to  look  like  a large 
dollar  symbol.  Included  with  the  kit  is  a poster 
published  by  American  Farm  Bureau,  “Who  Gets 
Your  Food  Dollar?  Historic  Retail  Food  Prices  and 
Farm  Value.”  The  poster  features  nine  commodi- 
ties and  shows  how  their  retail  prices  have 
changed  since  1950,  as  well  as  the  farm  value  of 
those  commodities. 

One  player  acts  as  the  economist  and  asks 
questions.  The  other  players  draw  cards  and  must 
answer  questions.  For  example,  one  card  reads,  “If 
the  trend  in  price  remains  the  same  as  it  did  from 
1 980  to  1 990,  how  much  will  a can  of  tomatoes 
cost  in  the  year  2000?” 

“All  the  information  needed  to  answer  the 
questions  appears  on  the  poster,”  says  Ellen 
Hellerich,  state  contact  for  AITC  in  Nebraska.  “This 
means  that  every  child  has  a chance  to  get 
involved  in  playing  the  game.” 


Teachers  and  students  who  want  to  learn  more 
about  eight  crops  grown  in  Nebraska  can  take 
advantage  of  a new  set  of  crop 
cards.  Each  card  features  one  of 
the  most  important  crops  grown 
in  the  state:  alfalfa,  corn,  dry 
edible  beans,  grain  sorghum, 
oats,  soybeans,  sugarbeets, 
and  wheat.  The  front  of  each 
card  shows  the  plant  in  both 
seed  and  plant  form.  The  back 
of  the  card  includes  more 
information  about  each  crop. 

“We  have  also  included  a 
drawing  of  each  plant  with 
all  the  parts  of  the  plant 
labeled,”  Hellerich  says. 

“This  makes  the  cards  easy 
to  use  in  science  lessons.  If 
the  curriculum  calls  for 
students  to  learn  about 
plants,  why  not  use  as  an 
example  a plant  grown 
near  where  they  live?”  Or, 
teachers  might  choose  a less  familiar  plant,  like 
grain  sorghum,  to  help  students  learn  about  the 
wide  variety  of  plants  grown  in  this  country. 

For  teachers  who  want  to  plan  a more  exten- 
sive lesson  around  one  crop,  the  program  has  also 
developed  a series  of  lesson  plans  called  “So-ya 
Want  to  Know  About  Soybeans.”  The  lessons  can 
be  incorporated  into  language  arts,  science,  math, 
social  studies,  and  arts  classes  for  all  elementary 
grades. 

Activities  range  from  studying  folk  tales  to 
watching  seeds  germinate  to  creating  a new 
soybean  character  (one  example  given  in  the 
packet  might  be  called  the  “Teenage  Mutant  Ninja 
Soybean”).  “We  wanted  students  to  have  a chance 
to  learn  about  a single  crop  in  every  grade  and  in 
every  class,”  Hellerich  says. 

For  order  information,  contact  Ellen  Hellerich  at 


Whether  it’s  learning 
more  about  grain 
sorghum  or  incorporating 
a lesson  on  soybeans  into 
a sixth  grade  math 
curriculum,  Nebraska’s 
new  materials  can  help. 


402-421-4400. 
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New  Kentucky  Materials  Implement  Education  Reform 


Education  reform  is  a critical  issue  in  most  states. 

In  Kentucky,  which  has  implemented  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  extensive  reform  efforts,  the  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  program  has  developed  materials 
especially  designed  to  work  with  the  state’s  new 
reform  curriculum. 

Lesson  plans  and  instructional  packets  for  all 
levels  from  preschool  through  grade  12  have  now 
been  delivered  to  each  of  the  state’s  1 ,800  public 
and  nonpublic  schools.  “Each  one  of  the  lessons  b 
built  around  one  of  the  six  learnina  aoals  identified 
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by  the  Kentucky  Education  Reform  Act  (KERA),” 

neet  the  requirements  of  says  Faye  Lowe,  state  contact  for  AITC  in  Ken- 
state’s  new  education  ^uc^y- 
Bform  act. 


tucky. 

“KERA  has  led  to  exciting  changes  in  many 
classrooms,”  Lowe  observes.  “It  has  given  good 
teachers  a lot  of  freedom.  It’s  encouraged  their 
creativity.”  The  reform 
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It’s  encouraged  their 
creativity.”  The  reform 
act  specifies  a series  of 
learning  goals  and 
learner  outcomes. 
Schools  and  teachers 
are  then  given  consid- 
erable latitude  in 
reaching  the  goals. 

“We  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  whatever 
we  offered  teachers 
would  help  them  to 
implement  the 
requirements  for 
education  reform,” 
Lowe  adds.  “At  the 
same  time,  we 
wanted  to  get 
teachers  thinking 
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in  the  Classroom  program  activities  are 
provided  cooperatively  by  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each  organiza- 
tion has  assumed  different  responsibilities  for 
promoting  agricultural  literacy,  according  to  Lowe. 
“The  Agriculture  Department  has  focused  on 
teacher  training.  They  are  training  cadres  of 
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Project  Links  Agriculture , 
Environmental  Studies 

A unique  effort  to  tie  agricultural  education  to 
environmental  studies  is  energizing  teachers 
in  Kentucky.  The  Kentucky  Agriculture  and 
Environment  in  the  Classroom  (KAEC)  is 
helping  students  understand  the  vital  role 
that  environmentalism  plays  in  today’s 
agriculture. 

KAEC  was  created  to  educate  Kentucky 
students  about  agriculture,  its  importance  to 
all  people,  and  the  necessity  of  well- 
maintained  natural  resources  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food.  During  the  past  year,  the  group 
has  conducted  teacher  workshops  through- 
out the  state. 

In  the  workshops,  teachers  learn  how  to 
develop  teaching  units  that  use  themes  that 
tie  subjects  together  and  relate  them  to 
everyday  life.  The  first  workshop  was 
conducted  with  funds  received  from  a grant 
from  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 


teachers  who  can  in  turn  train  other  teachers  in 
their  home  schools.  Farm  Bureau  has  developed 
materials  and  is  seeking  to  train  volunteers  in 
every  county  across  the  state.” 


Continued  on  Page  7 


Excerpts  from  the  New  York 

Kindergarten 

Ehlert,  Lois.  Growing  Vegetable  Soup.  New 
York:  Hartcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1987. 
Hawes,  Judy.  Fireflies  in  the  Night.  New 
York:  Harper  Trophy,  1991. 

Henderson,  Kathy.  Christmas  Trees  - A New 
True  Book.  Chicago:  Children’s  Press,  1989. 
Patent,  Dorthy  Hinshaw.  A Picture  Book  of 
Cows.  New  York:  Holiday  House,  1982. 

Grade  2 

Henderson,  Kathy.  I Can  Be  a Farmer. 
Chicago:  Children’s  Press,  1989. 

Krauss,  Ruth  and  Johnson,  Crockett.  The 
Carrot  Seed.  Harper  & Row. 

McCloskey,  Robert.  Blueberries  for  Sal. 
Penguin  Books  Ltd. 


AITC  Reading  List 


Mitgutsh,  Ali.  From  Cacao  Bean  to  Choco- 
late. Carolrhoda  Press. 

Grade  4 

Ancona,  George.  Bananas  - From  Manolo  to 
Margie.  Clarion  Books. 

Belleville,  Cheryl  Walsh.  Round-Up.  Carol- 
rhoda Press. 

Kellogg,  Steven.  Johnny  Appleseed.  New 
York:  Morrow  Junior  Books,  1988. 

Knight,  James  E.  Adventures  in  Colonial 
America:  The  Farm.  Troll  Associates. 

Seibert,  Diane  and  Minor,  Wendell.  Heart- 
land. Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 

(The  complete  book  list  includes  many 
more  titles,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  through  grade  6.) 


Kentucky  Materials,  from  page  6 


The  Kentucky  AITC  program  is  now  compiling  a 
statewide  directory  of  farmers  who  are  willing  to 

host  school 
tours.  At  the 
same  time, 
the  program 
will  develop 
a student 
activity 
booklet  that 
will  provide 
follow-up 
learning 
activities 
after  a 
farm  tour. 

With 
grant 
money 

supplemented  by 
private  fund  raising,  the  AITC  program  is  also 
seeking  to  establish  a statewide  lending  library  of 
instructional  materials,  kits,  games,  farm  models, 
collections  of  fiction,  videos,  and  other  teacher 
resources.  “We  hope  that  soon,  teachers  in  every 
county  in  Kentucky  will  be  able  to  contact  us  to 
receive  a wealth  of  materials  for  integrating 
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in  the  Classroom 


— State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here  are 
key  reference  persons  in  each 
state. If  you  have  any  questions, 
want  to  make  reports,  or  need 
more  information  about  your 
state’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the  following: 

Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Beil  Road 
Montgomery,  AL  36117 
205-272-2611 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industries 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery.  AL  36193 
205-242-5872 

Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer,  AK  99645 
907-745-9752 

Arizona 

Ms.  Deborah  Flowers 
3401  East  Elwood  Street 
Phoenix,  AZ  85040-1625 
(602)  470-0088 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Philip  Besonen 
GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  AR  72701 
501-575-4270 

California 

Mr.  Mark  Under 
CA  Foundation  for  A1TC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  16 
Sacramento.  CA  9581 5 
916-924-4380 

Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agriculture 
700  Kipling  St.  #4000 
Lakewood,  CO  80215-5894 
303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bette  Blmde 
28276  WCR  15 
Windsor, Co.  80550 
303-686-7806 

Connecticut 

Mr  John  R.  H.  Blum 
CT  Dept  of  Agnculture 
165  Capitol  Avenue,  Room  273 
Hartford,  CT  06106 
203-566-4667 

Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs,  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 


Delaware 

Mr.  G.  Wallace  Caulk,  Jr. 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  S Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyommg,  DE  19934 
302-697-3183 

Florida 

Ms.  Doty  Wenzel 
545  E.  Tennessee 
Room  206  Black  Building 
Tallahassee,  FL  32308 
904-487-4973 

Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon,  GA  31298 
912-474-8411 


Hawaii 

Mr.  Ken  Kajihara 
Dept  of  Education 
49  Funchal  St,  J-306 
Honolulu,  HI  96813-1549 
808-373-3477 


Idaho 

Ms.  Kathie  Johnson 
Idaho  Dept  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  U 

Twin  Falls.  ID  83303 
208-736-2188 

Illinois 

Ms.  Ellen  Culver 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1 701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington,  IL  61 702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Pearson 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 
317-692-7851 

Iowa 

Ms.  Barbara  Lykins 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

5400  University  Avenue 

West  Des  Moines,  IA  50265-5997 

515-225-5425 

Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  KS  66506 
913-532-7946 

Mr.  Tim  Chnstian 
SCS  760  S.  Broadway 
Salma,  KS  67401 
913-823-4570 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville,  KY  40250-0700 
502-495-5000 

Ms.  Millie  Crawford 
Department  of  Agriculture 
500  MeroSt.,  7th  Floor 
Frankfort,  KY  40602 
502-564-4696 


Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Mark  James 

Maine  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

PO  Box  430 

Augusta,  ME  04332-0430 
207-622-4111 

Maryland 

Ms.  Laune  Green 
Department  of  Agriculture 
50  Harry  S Truman  Pkwy 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 
410-841-5882 

Ms.  Pamela  Rockland 

Md.  Ag,  Education  Foundation 

802  Dale  Drive 

Silver  Spnng,  MD  20910 

301-588-8628 

Massachusetts 

MA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
C/o  Pam  Comstock 
PO  Box  651 
Bedford,  MA01730 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agnculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberlain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul.  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 


Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39205-1972 
(Street:  6310  1-55  N 
Jackson,  MS  3921 1) 
601-957-3200 

Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 

Montana 

Ms.  Mane  Hoviand 
Ag  in  Montana  Schools 
389  Arport  Bench  Road 
Great  Falls,  MT  59404-6337 
406-727-5045 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellerich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln,  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 


Nevada 

Nevada  ATC  Task  Force 
1300  Marietta  Way 
Sparks,  NV  89431 
702-853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Mary  Kaufhold 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
295  Sheep  Davis  Road 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603-224-1234 

Ms.  Lynne  Blye 
Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Caller  Box  2042 
Concord,  NH  03302 
603-271-3696 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Maryann  Hutson 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E.G.  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Livestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
408  Kennedy  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Sarah  (Reinhiller)  Nordby 

ND  Dept  of  Agriculture 

600  E.  Boulevard  Ave.  -6th  Floor 

Bismarck,  ND  58501-0020 

701-224-4757 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Ohio  Ag  Awareness  Council 

PO  Box  479 

Columbus,  OH  43216-0479 
614-249-2429 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
OK  Department  of  Agriculture 
2800  N Lincoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
405-521-3868 

Dr.  James  Rutledge 
205  Poultry  Science 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater  OK  74078 
405-744-5390 
FAX  405-744-5339 

Oregon 

Ms.  Kay  Shidler 
Agri-Business  Council 
1200  NW  Front  Ave., Suite  290 
Portland,  OR  97209-2800 
503-221-8756 


Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Beth  Moore 
5399  Guitner  Rd. 
Chambersburg,  PA  17201 
717-375-2639 

Ms.  Pat  Sueck 
RD  1 , Box  43 
Arrville,  PA  17302 
717-862-3486 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401-942-4742 

South  Carolina 

Earl  Frick 

922  Rutledge  Bldg. 

201  Clemson 
Columbia,  SC  29201 

803- 734-8426 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Laurene  Thoreson 
SD  AlC  President 
Box  125 

Vienna,  SD  57271 

Ms.  Carol  McFarland-McKee 
Executive  Director,  ATC 
106  West  Capitol,  Suite  4 
Pierre,  SD  57501 
605-945-2306 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  2689 
Waco,  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT84116 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Dr.  Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agric.  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington,  VT  05405-0004 

802- 656-0039 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 
802-985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Michele  Awad 
V A Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  VA  23261 

804- 225-7544 


Washington 

Ms.  Jill  Faunce 
WA  ATC 
P.O.  Box  3924 
Lacey,  WA  98503 
509-284-4019 

West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Rt  3,  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  WV  26201 
304-472-2080 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  Bob  Leege 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 


Wyoming 

Ms.  Sue  Sherman 
WY  Dept  of  Agriculture 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-777-5478 

Ms.  Elaine  Moore 
Wyoming  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2407  Highland  Court 
Douglas,  WY  82633 
307-358-6232 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo.  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691 -320-2738 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan,  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St.  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 


Agin  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  317-A,  Administration  Bldg. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-2200 
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